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You know these trade-marks through National Periodical Advertising 
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FREPORE the days of today one manufacturer 
nationally advertised stands as good a chance as 
trade-marks, competition another to win favor for his 
was based almost entirely trade-mark, so long as he 
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upon the price of goods to backs up hisadvertisingand |~ 
the middleman. The con-_ his trade-mark with quality. {7 
sumer had nothing to say And the trade-mark makes | 
about it. the consumer the deciding [> 
, factor in all purchases, be- |> 
The richest manaiacturer 0. ic enables him to : 
could crowd out all of his identify the goods. Trade- |f 
lesser compeutors by re- mark, and the advertising |” 
ducing prices temporarily jp4+ makes them known, ff 
below cost—thereby forc- are the two things that do |) 
ing them to sell out tohim frost to standardize quali- |- 
or go into bankruptcy— ties, permanently reduce 


then he had a vea/ monop- prices and prevent com- 
oly and could cheapen 
quality and raise prices as 
much as he saw fit. When 
competition developed 
again, he could repeat the 
process—and he not only 
could do these things but 
whole tendency is to raise 


he did do them. “sg 
qualities and standardize 


There can be no monopoly them, while reducing 
in advertising; therefore, prices and stabilizing them. 
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The Happy Medium 
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mercial piracy. 





Trade-marks and national 
advertising are the two 
greatest public servants in 
business today. Their 
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MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 
THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
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THE HUSKING BEE AT YAPP’S CROSSING 
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Eve or Noah ? 

ETWEEN Mother Eveand Father Noah, 
rival claimants for the distinction of 
having eaten the forbidden fruit, decision is 
reserved. Not 
because the so- 
called stronger 
sex has all the 
responsibilities 
it can stagger 
under nor be- 
cause of the 
far greater fa- 
cility of the 
so-called weak- 
er, in getting 
away there- 
with. But be- 
cause the new- 
ly - discovered 
evidence does not warrant a reopening of 
the case. The ancient tablet, now in the 
University of Pennsylvania, on which rests 

the Noachian legend, is, its translators 

say, a thousand years older than the ac- 
count in Genesis. 








the curse of early death; that is to say, 
his ancestors had lived from 40,000 to 
§0,000 years apiece, but he was cut 
off with a mere _ pittance—perhaps 
33,3334 years, the translators do not 
say, definitely. 

Now we are no more likely to chal- 
lenge the age of this tablet than that 
of Ann; but what has antiquity to do 
with it? Since when was length of years 
a synonym for credibility? 

There was Melchizedek, who lived 
999 years—not an Empire State Ex- 
press, but a B. C. Twentieth Cen- 
tury Unlimited—he lived almost a 
thousand years, without the aid or con- 
sent of a son-in-law paying his life in- 
surance premiums, either. To him, 
we cheerfully accord the palm for 
length of days; but for credibility, 


T 


Noah, by their tell, = 
by partaking the forbidden tree incurred - 


Adam had come home hungry—that is to 
say, cross; Eve had been out to air a new 
gown—to Araratinee, like as not—at an 
auction bridge, and there wasn’t a thing in 
the house to eat. Happy thought—the 
tree in the garden! Serpent, thou hintest 
not wisely, but too well! 

Noah, on the other hand, is associated in 
the popular mind, not with food, but with 
drink. Though not the originator of the 
grape juice highball, Noah carried so vast a 
territory for the cold water movement that 
some of it never went dry again for a long 
time afterward. . 

Being something of an arkeologist, himself, 
Noah took two inventors and two trans- 
lators on board, together with two of every 
other kind. And in due time the tablet now 
in question was discovered. 


The reason why some people can’t find a 
thing when they want it is because they 
didn’t think they would want it again. 
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The Leveler 


HIS is a courtroom. You must not 
laugh here, and you will be doing pretty 
well if you can look pleasant. All sorts and 
conditions of men are to be seen. Every 
walk of life is represented—every class of 
society. Summoned here are the scholar, 
the illiterate, the dirty, the clean, the proud, 
the humble, the prominent, and the obscure. 
Look sharp, and you will be able to behave 
as naturally in the circumstances as those 
around you who know the place better. 
You are only a part of that whole number 
that is representative of success and failure 
in this world. 

Regard the servant and the mistress, the 
magnate and clerk, the chauffeur and his 
employer, the policeman and his “haul,” 
the petty thief, the quarreling neighbors, 
the debtors and creditors, retained lawyers, 
friends of the unfortunate, spectators of the 
whole machinery of the law in its active 
operation. 

Watch the faces; their expressions 
are studies. They illustrate self-con- 
trol, the lack of it, weakness or strength 
of character, indifference, contempt, 
hopelessness, indignation, dread, defi- 
ance. But we have only to remember 
this is the twentieth century, the era 
of organized philanthropy, free social 
foundations, free lectures, free music, 
parks, night-schools, eugenics, liberty! 

Here we muse on the fruits of edu- 
cation, Christianity of the churches, 
support of the weak by the strong, the 
gentle humanities fostered by power, 
by the family, by friendship, by pity, 
by wisdom. 

Ah, the machinery! It runs cease- 
lessly. The machinery of the law 
grinds always. Its grist is all kinds 
of injustice. Heaven grant its product 
be justice! 


Brief Decisions 
Some men no doubt sow wild oats 


for the unvarnished truth? Nay, nay . J with the idea of making the waste 
—not to Melchizedek, but to the lad : isiiamm: places glad. 
who shortened the Jife of that little old WHY HALF THE WORLD NEVER KNOWS WHAT + 


cherry-tree‘ 


THE OTHER HALF IS DOING 


The spider is the original optimist. 











THE LAST WORD 


You—By Jove! that woman is the keenest judge of horseflesh I know of. Your wife—But what a cropper she came when she married! And 
look at the husband J picked out! (Business of kissing your own wife.) 














E SAYS, “I’m sixty-five years young, or 

old, as years are written; I’m sound 
in mind and limb and lung, and chipper as a 
kitten. Although my dome of thought is 
gray, I’m active, strong and sporty; I’m 
feeling just as young today as when I was 
but forty.” 

He stands upon the public square 
the peelers peeve him—and shoots that kind 
of heated air and thinks that folks believe 
him. 

“I’m sound and hale, I have no aches,” 
you hear the old man clamor, “and I can 
whip my weight in snakes, or sprint, or 
throw the hammer.” 

But when he to his shanty goes, where 
friends won’t hear his wheezes, he talks for 
hours about his woes, his troubles and dis- 
eases. His wife, a good and patient soul, 
remarks, “The fire is dwindling, and 
you had better bring some coal, and 
split tomorrow’s kindling.” 

“You know quite well,” the old man 
sighs, “I’m quite unfit for working; I 
have the jaundice in my eyes, my nerves 
with pain are jerking. I ama bent and 
feeble man, once stout in joust and 
tourney, and death will soon attach the 
can to me and end my journey. My 
legs are spavined at the knees, my 
backbone hurts and tingles. I have 
the hoof-and-mouth disease, the mea- 
sles and the shingles. I have the an- 
thrax and the gout, and I am weary- 
hearted; I see my whiskers falling out, 
and all my hair’s departed. 

“The years have put me in the hole, 
my life with sorrow tainting, and yet 
you say, ‘Bring in some coal,’ when 
I am nearly fainting. ‘Split up some 
kindling,’ you exclaim, when all my 
bones are aching, and every joint 
throughout my frame is on the point 
of breaking. I have the headache in 
my crown, so bad I heard it sizzing, 
and through my system, up and down, 


unless 





fever. I’m but an old and ghastly wreck, a 
melancholy ruin, and soon I'll cease to 
tread, by heck, the path I’ve been pursuin’. 

“You soon will hear the church bells toll 
in honor of my passing, and yet you say, 
‘Bring in some coal, and don’t sit there 
a-gassing!’ Beneath the sod they soon will 
lay this body worn and spindling, and yet 
you lift your voice and say, ‘Fetch in some 
coal and kindling!” 


Plenty of Covers 
First Summer Hotel Boarder—I couldn't 
sleep last night for the cold. How did you 
manage? 
Second Summer Hotel Boarder—Fine. 
We put the railroad ticket, the hotel folder 
and the proprietor’s bill on the bed. 


In Grammar 
said the Teacher, “let 


“Now, Jimmie,”’ 
What is the past of 


us take the verb to be. 
is?” 

“Was,” said Jimmie. 

“Very good,” said the Teacher. 
what is the past of be?”’ 


“BUZZ!” roared Jimmie. 


* And 


By Way of Apology 

Mrs. Towe—It’s perfectly scandalous for 
you to wear a shorter bathing skirt. 

Miss Unda Towe—But, mamma, I have 


longer stockings. 


Has One Friend 


No man is too ornery to be loved by a dog. 





A Motor Maid 
LTHOUGH she is not a voter 
Being under ban and bar 
Yet the maid can drive a motor 


Almost any motor-car! 
She can take a curve or corner 
\t a pace to make you reel; 
\ sweet daring danger-scorner 
Is Belinda at the wheel 


She knows every spoke and sprocket; 
Every tinker’s tool she’s tried; 
And she ranges like a rocket 
Up and down the countryside, 
“Honk!” her horn resounds, and from it 
Fast the folk flee, and I feel 
It’s like riding on a comet 
With Belinda at the wheel. 


But the maid is chic and charming; 
She has glamour, she has grace, 
And although it is alarming 
How she loves to set the pace, 
Were the thing for my deciding 
I would chance it, and with zeal, 
And through all my life go riding 
With Belinda at the wheel! 
Clinton Scollard. 


Unkind 
Tired Business Man—Take dancing les- 
sons! Well, I guess not! There are too 
many other ways by which I can make a 
fool of myself. 
His Loving Wife—Yes, dear, but you 
have tried all of those. ' 


Pity the man who is riding a hobby and is 
thrown on his own resources. 
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the rheumatiz is whizzing. Along my 
jaws the toothache jumps, as tireless 
as a beaver, I have the whooping cough 


GOING THAT WAY 


Tramp—Sure, mum, we're going that way ourselves. 


Can you show us the way to Polkville ? 


Lady 
Jump in, Tom. Anyt'ing to oblige a lady. 


| and mumps, and croup and scarlet 














The girl—I feel so sorry for those passengers that were drowned. Of course I feel sorry for the sailors, too; but still they're used to it. 


THE FOUR 


By TERRELL 
First Phase 
“QHE ought to be shot,” indignantly exclaimed Mrs. Comonerd, 
upon her return from a shopping trip. 

Comonerd squinted quizzically over his glasses. ‘*Hand me my 
gun,” he said, with mock resignation. 
“T put it away, hoping that I should- 
n’t have to kill anyone to-day.” 

“Such women make me ashamed 
of my sex,” continued the ruffled 
matron, unmindful of her husband’s 
amusement. “They are responsible 
for the rest of us being laughing- 
stocks.” 

“Aren't you willing to do your 
part toward cheering up the world? 
In a ‘vale of tears,’ as the poet calls 
it, every bit of blotting paper helps.” 

“T haven’t noticed you laughing 
when the joke was on yourself.” 

“T’m no spoil-sport,” asserted 
Comonerd. “The popular, or comic supplement brand of humor 
is based upon pain or discomfiture. To see a well dressed man 
fall headfirst into a swill barrel is considered amusing. If he is 
Shugged with a ball-bat and trampled by an elephant, it is excruciat- 
ingly funny. But if the victim laughed, nobody else would.” 

“Well, you haven’t changed my opinion a particle.” 














PHASES OF 


FASHION’S FREAKS 


LOVE HOLLIDAY 


“T never do.” 

“T still think that Mrs. Stiles ought to be shot for appearing on 
the street in the kind of a costume she was wearing this afternoon.” 

“ Describe it.” 

“First,” related Mrs. Comonerd, “ was one of those silly skullcap 
hats with a two-foot question mark upreared behind. And you 
know how they are worn—tipsily knocked over one eye.” 

“Veah. They make me feel as if the wearer were winking at me.” 

“Her gown was made with the exaggerated lampshade tunic, 
that stood out a foot all round. The skirt had a mess of drapery on 





Bank president—How did you enter that fifty thousand dollars that the 
cashier absconded with ? 
Bookkeeper—I charged it to running expenses. 
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THE BOSS’S SOLUTION 


Bookkeeper—I would like more pay, sir. I am engaged to be married to the stenographer. 
Employer—Huh ! Then I'll marry her myself and save her salary and your increase. 





— 





each hip that caused her to appear the size of a barrel. And it was slit in the middle of the front 
and caught up nearly to her knees.” 

“You should not criticise her for the slit,” grinned Mr. Comonerd. “But for 
it she could not have walked.” 


Phase Two 

“T saw Mrs. Stiles again to-day,” announced Mrs. Comonerd, at dinner. 
“She was attired in that same outlandish garb.”’ 

“To show your disapproval,” hazarded Comonerd, “you tilted your nose 
and cut her dead?” 

“Certainly not. I stopped, and we had a long chat. I feel sorry for her. Poor 
thing! She thinks she must have the last word in fashions”’ 

“ As in other things?” interposed Comonerd. 


a meek little voice. 


other inspection. 
tantly confessed 
be a back number.”’ 


“ Are they SO very bad?” Hers was 
“They are,” he affirmed, after an. 

“But ’—he Teluc- 
“T don’t want you to 


A Little Hint 
W* ALL have friends in plenty— 
The poorest may count twenty— 
Who teem with kind suggestions F 
Of what one ought to do 
They have views on every matter, 
Which they'll generously scatter 
To decide those vexing questions 
That sorely puzzle you 


But—doesn't it seem funny 
That they rarely mention money?— 
Though they must know it would bea 
Certain cure for many ills! 
They warn us against fretting, 
They advise a blithe forgetting 
But ignore that panacea— 
The cash to pay your bills. 
—Tudor Jenks. 





The man who brags has to. 








‘No matter how ridiculous it is. She insisted on giving me the addresses of 
her milliner and modiste. As if I’d make a freak of myself!” 
“Wouldn’t you?” ironically asked her husband. 


Phase Three 

Mrs. Comonerd, ordinarily, resembled the chattering magpie, rather than 
the silent, brooding owl. Hence her present fit of abstraction was the more 
noticeable. Her spouse’s remarks elicited only monosyllabic replies until he asked 
how she had spent the day. 

“Dentist—calls—and Mrs. Highfly’s tea,’ she answered absently. “Met 
some awfully smart women.” 

“Smart? Mentally or modishly?”’ 

““Everybody’s wearing them,”’ dreamily murmured Mrs. Comonerd. 

“Wearing what?”’ 
i “Things like Mrs. Stiles’. 
lampshades that scraped both sides of the doorway.”’ 

“And you stayed,” darkly accused Comonerd, “and smiled and chatted with 
the degraded creatures who are making your sex a laughing-stock?”’ 

She didn’t hear him at all. 

“T positively will not wear ’em,” she avowed to herself. “But other women 
will, and I’d as well make up my mind to it.” 





I saw seven or eight of those absurd hats; and 


Fourth Phase 

Mr. Comonerd was patiently waiting for something to eat when his belated 
frau arrived. She entered, clad in an air of guilt—and those things! 

The head of the house gave her a swift, comprehensive inspection. 

“Well!” he said. “ Well!!” 

“T had to, Grahame,” she plaintively pleaded, “or be clear out of style. 
Where are you going?” 

“For my gun. According to your own statement, you deserve to be shot.” 











REFLECTIONS OF A BACHELOR 














Little things that puzzle us : 


The Innocent Bystander 

TATISTICS that have been carefully 

prepared show that it is more perilous 
to be an innocent bystander than it is to 
engage actively in 
whatever may be going 
on at the time. The 
scrapper either licks 
his opponent or is him- 
self beaten up, and 
that is all there is to 
it. He then goes on 
about his business be- 
fore the arrival of the police. If any 
shots are fired, however, the bystander is 
sure to stop the bullets, and it is for him 
that the ambulance is called. 

The bystander is a man who refuses to 
take any part in politics and the next thing 
he knows his taxes are piled so high that he 
sheds scalding tears when the time comes to 
pay them. About that time he realizes that 
he has been standing still and that others 
have had their hands in his pockets. 

Standing around on the streets is one of 
the most dangerous occupations a man can 
follow. It may not appear so at first glance, 
but it is true. The police look upon the 
bystander with grave suspicion. If a brick 
falls from the top of a high building, the 
bystander is always there to prevent it 
from doing any damage to the sidewalk. 

It seems strange that so many persons 
follow this occupation, yet innocent by- 











standers are becoming more 
numerous each year. Wher- 
ever blasting is to be done 
with dynamite or giant pow- 
der, the bystanders are there 
in large numbers. Wherever 
a dangerous building is to be 
pulled down, thither will the 
bystanders flock in droves. 
There is no pay-day for 
the innocent bystanders at 
the end of the week. Not 
one of them looks forward to 
promotion for work well done. 
A bystander follows the oc- 
cupation for nothing and 
boards himself. 
Richard S. Graves. 


What Happened 

“What is the 
rumpus over there?” 

“A promising young play- 
wright held the mirror up to 
Nature. Nature took one look 
and fell in a fit.” 


To Stella 
¥. )U are not fair as Venus; 
Indeed, some faults I see; 
But, this is just between us 
You still look good to me! 


cause of the 


The more a man thinks the 


more he will be thought of. 
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What does the man say to the manicure ? 
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NEITHER GOING 
My watch isn’t going. 


Dy, 





He—Jove! I wonder what time it is ? 
She—It must be contagious. 
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Somewhat Out of Place 

sé PLACE for everything, and everything in its 

place,’ was a line that used to ramble across the 
copybooks of our school days,”’ said the middle-aged Mis- 
sourian. ‘‘While I hadn’t thought of 
it for years before, it was recalled to 
me right strenuously the other day. 
Bragg Johnson went to town and 
bought one o’ them remittin’ alarm 
clocks, that whang away for a spell, 
quit a while, then retaliate some 
more, quit, and then clang ag’in, 
and so on, to the bitter end. I don’t 
reckon he got it b’cuz he needed it, but b’cuz it appealed 
to his mechanical sense, for Bragg is a studious man 
that-a-way. He can do ’most anything with tools except 
work miracles and make condensed milk. In fact, he’s 
so handy that it will prob’ly kill him some day. 

“Well, anyhow, he hopped his mule and went addlin’ 
homeward, peroozin’ the clock as he went, plumb pleased 
with his plunder. He ciphered along, turnin’ it round 
and round and over and under, windin’ it up and lettin’ it 
whang, and so on. Finally, he concluded that he’d make 
an estimate of how it operated. So he unscrewed it with his 
knife and a smile of happy anticipation. All of a sudden 
the clock had a spasm, flew to pieces and disfiggered itself all 
Che place happened to be a narrer lan 





over the road 
with a deep ditch on each side of the road, and with Bragg 
down on his knees fricasseecin’ around in the dust after 
the wheels and springs and grammatical urrors, it was a 
sad sight and one that stopped up the track complete when 
I driv’ up on my way to town. I offered to help him, but 
he said no, dad-burn it, I'd tromp the pieces into the dust, 
and went on rakin’. 





/ 






FIRST 


“Tnside of half an hour he 
had picked up only about 
forty of the little wheels and 
big wheels and other per 
quizzits originally part and 
pe stle of the defunct clock, 
and there was three teams, a 
hay-rake, a traction engine, 
several automobiles and 
similar contraptions back 


Timid old lady—Drat these automobiles! Now which way is that jitney comin’ ? 
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LESSONS 


of me, and about the same quantity on the 
other side of him. There was considerable 
talk and quotations bandered back and 
forth, but Bragg remained incontestable 
and picked upt a few more wheels. Prob'ly 
he’d have been there yet if it hadn’t beea 
for me, for he ’peared to be deaf to the per- 
suasions of the sojourners. They wanted to 
make up a purse for him to buy another 
clock, but he wouldn’t take it. Iie said he 
aimed to congregate that there special 
clock out o’ principle. But I got sorter 
impatient and gathered a wagon-stake off’n 
my rig, and sooperinduced him to git out of 
the way and lay in the ditch till we all got 
past and went on our personal ways fe- 
joicin’. 

“Well, as I said before, there’s a place 
for everything, but I'll bur-hung if I believe 
the place to take alarm clocks to pieces is 
in a dusty road betwixt two deep ditches!” 


Tom P. Morgan. 


The Widow 
I KNOW a widow who can charm 
\ll men it is her chance to meet 
She has such frankness to disarm, 
Such graciousness alluring sweet 
Such sympathy when we are sad, 
So fine an understanding sense 
Can it be just because she’s had 


Experience? 


So many come to pay her court 
And revel in her gladding smile, 
So many think her just the sort 
With whom a life away to while 
I wonder why some likely lad 
Wins not her troth for recompense 
Can it be just because she’s had 
Experience? Lee Shipbpey. 
Many a man has considered himself a 
shining light just because he was burning 
the candle at both ends. 



































Stout lady 
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How dare you follow me about like this > 
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Leave me at once ! Small man (overcome by heat)—Don’t send me away, lady ! 


give the only bit o’ shade in the park ! 
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MID the distracted barkings of Jas- 
per the curtain fell on the first 
act of “ Young America.” 

“By George!” exclaimed the tired-busi- 
ness-man, “that certainly is some dog! 
Wonder how they trained him to jump up 
on the door that way? Say, that’s the way 
to end an act! Real punch to that!” 

“It isn’t art,” said the critic. 

“What isn’t?” demanded 
business-man. 

“To base a climax on the bark of a dog. 


the tired- 


Ibsen would never have done it.” 

“Tbsen?”’ the tired-business-man. 
“Don’t know his line. Must be in vaude- 
ville. But I'll bet that dog makes a bigger 
hit with New York audiences this Winter 
than half a dozen Ibsens.” 

The critic sighed. “Unfortunately you 
are right,”’ he said. “But it is a sorry day 
when ‘A Doll’s House’ must play second 
fiddle to a bulldog.” 

The tired-business-man snorted. “That 
dog,” he said, “is typical of young America 

aggressive, buoyant, self-assertive. Amer- 
ica for Americans! Young America for me!”’ 

At this point the suburbanite and the dé- 
butante, who had been discussing the moving 
picture problem with some vivacity, forsook 
their own argument to enter the lists. The 
débutante liked the play, she said, but she 
wished that the adorable little lap-dog had 
been given the leading canine réle. The 
suburbanite was more enthusiastic: he had 
seen the play before, and had caught the 
11:15, with time enough to stop and buy 


said 


some gold-fish food en route. 

rhe critic smiled professionally. ‘This 
play won't run long,” he said, with a shake 
of his head. “The audiences will soon get 
on to its obviousness.” 

But what if they did, thought 1?—though 
I didn’t dare express my opinions aloud. 
They were good, wholesome things, these 
obvious details—nothing un-American about 
them. But I hadn’t the courage to dispute 
with the critic. 

The débutante, who was never content to 
let well enough alone, wanted to know 
whether “Common Clay” hadn’t certain 








E N 


things of the same sort. “It has worse than 
that,” said the critic. “It has last 
acts that are ridiculous.” 

* Tiresome,” said the tired-business-man. 

“Abominable,” said the suburbanite. 

In the face of such common opposition, I 
couldn’t have disputed the point—even if 
I’d wanted to,—which I didn’t! 

“Still,” said the suburbanite, “you’d 
have a hard time writing a better end for the 
thing. The girl is deserted by her husband, 
and the lawyer who tries to thwart her is, 
unknowingly, her long-lost father. Well, 
what are you going to do about it?” 

We began to realize that Mr. Cleve Kin- 
kead had a young elephant on his hands 
when he wrote these last two acts. For pos- 
sibly his actors, seeking lines, or his managers, 
seeking box-office situations, had presented 
him with the beast. 

But the débutante had a solution. “The 
husband,” she said, with analytical shrewd- 
ness, “might have discovered that he, too, 
was the son of the lawyer, and then is 

“Then both of them could have shot them- 
selves at the end of the second act,”’ said the 
tired-business-man, “‘ which would have set- 
tled the whole affair 
last two acts.” 

“The solution was simple enough,” 
said the critic, “if the author had only 
consulted Ibsen.” 

This didn’t throw much light on the ques- 
for me, at any rate. I was more in- 
clined to accept my commercial friend’s 
double-suicide motif. Bloodshed, at least 
in the theatre, is preferable to prolonged 
lachrymation. 

Perhaps it was this profysion of fatherly 
and daughterly sobbing that reminded the 
débutante of similar weepy bits in‘ The Road 
to Happiness.” She applied a handkerchief 
to her eyes and asked us if we would ever 
forget the pathos of Eva Hardcastle. 

The tired-business-man, for whom the 
dramatis persone was a tedium rather than 
a source of information, remarked that he 
already had forgotten the lady’s pathos 
which statement shiver down the 
débutante’s spine. 
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C U R T Ad Nee 


“Don’t you remember the heroine in ‘The 
Road to Happiness?’ ” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,—to be sure,” said the tired. 
business-man. “The girl with the cane. 
shaking father.” 

“Wasn’t her part sad?” 
tante. 

“Sad! You said it!” 
business-man. 

His cynicism astounded the débutante. 
“Why!” she exclaimed, “didn’t you really 
enjoy the play?” 

The tired-business-man shook his head 
gravely. And the critic, chafing at the man- 
ner in which we had been neglecting him, 
interrupted the argument. “The play has 
no dramatic cohesion,” he said. 

“I don’t care about its cohesion,” said the 
tired-business-man, “‘but I do object to the 
way they feed William Hodge his star 
speeches. Every now and then the play 
stops, Hodge flings out a moral jewel, and 
then things move along again. It’s just as if 
you were to ask me what time it was, and 
I should reply, ‘Watches should be seen, and 
not heard.’ Interesting fact, no doubt— 
but you wouldn’t know whether you'd 
missed your train or not.” 

The tired-business-man sank back into his 
seat after this unusually energetic effort. 
The débutante murmured something about 
Mr. Hodge’s hair, the critic mumbled an 
Ibsenism under his breath,—and I thought 
of the resemblance of this play to “Way 
Down East” and “East Lynne.” We f- 
nally left it up to the suburbanite. 

But he claimed incompetency. He hadn't 
seen the play very well, he said. No, he 
hadn’t had a seat behind a post. No, he 
hadn’t left early, to catch a train. No! of 
course he hadn’t gone to sleep ‘‘ Then what 
were you doing?” we demanded. 

The suburbanite blushed. His eyes iell. 
“Well,” he said, with considerable embar- 
rassment, ‘I—er—TI found it more interest 
ing to read the What the Men Will Wear sec 
tion of the program than to watch the play.” 

Fortunately, the curtain rose at this 
instant—and helped the suburbanite bear 
up under his shameful admission. 


asked the déby- 


agreed the tired. 
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6¢ A RE YOU ever going out with me?” Mrs. Beldon, who had 

just had the pleasure of seeing Beldon enjoy a capiial break- 
fast which she had prepared in their bijou apartment, put a note 
of desperation into the question. 

“The time will come, dear, whenI can take you anywhere— 
everywhere. And you know why I can’t now.” Beldon looked 
at her uneasily. 

“Why can’t you now, as you did before we were married? I 
don’t see any difference, or any danger. You go where you please. 
You still pass in your clubs and elsewhere as a bachelor. I’m 
left to my own devices. It’s simply deadening. Why, sometimes 
I don’t see you for a week!” 

“What’s the use of going over it again and again? You know 
that if the old gentleman should find out I’m married, it would be 
all off with me. You have a good part of my generous allowance. 
Wait a little longer.” 

“I’m beginning to doubt, Charlie, that you have a father who 
will disinherit you if he finds out.” 

“Well, you know I get a good bit of money, don’t you? And 
that I don’t earn it. And you doubt!” 
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This isolation has got on 


“Why shouldn’t I doubt everything? 
my nerves.” 

“Can’t you associate a little with your former women friends 
of the theatre? That would afford diversion.” 

Beldon and Marie Delmont, a pretty but a minor figure on the 
stage, had kept their marriage secret now for six months. 

“No,” said Mrs. Beldon. “They’re suspicious now. Think 
I’m not actually your wife. I can’t stand it! And do you know 
what Helene Hildegarde, the dancer, said the last time she called?’ 

“What did she say?” 

“That you had asked her out to dinner. And I don’t know, 
I’m sure, that you don’t dine with all of them, I so seldom see you. 

“TI did ask her out to dinner. She declined. I did it to keep 
up ——” 

“To keep up a deceit that has no promise of success. How 
would you like it if I should accept the invitation of some old 
acquaintance—some man—to dinner?” 

“Would that be just right, Marie?” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Mrs. Beldon with a smile that had 
something not exactly pleasing in it. 











“Well, have a little patience.”” And Beldon seasoned pleas and 
promises with kisses as he left her for the Putter Club. 

The Putter Club was not an organization on the verge a 
golf course, as one might expect, but was located in the c lub ‘istr rict 
oftown. Its habitués were men who really played golf infrequently, 
but who here theoretically and reminiscently solved the problems 
of the game, incidentally enlarging upon the ordinary possibilities 
of prev varication. ; 

“Hello, Chilton! You look like animated despair! What’s 
up?” was Beldon’s greeting to a miserable-looking middle-aged man 
whose more or less gay attire emphasized his wretched aspect. 

“Up? Everything. I’ve got a special affair at my place 
down at Gaymead to-night. A dinner and all that. And crush 
me if my butler didn’t leave this morning in a huff. And I can’t 
find a butler in town!”’ 

“Can’t you make Mrs. Billingham serve in a pinch?” 

“Pish!” was Chilton’s reply. And he took on an additional 
shade of blue. 

Mrs. Billingham was supposed to be mentor as to the proprieties 
at Gaymead. Chilton was a bachelor who entertained—preferably 
good-looking women—ina style so generous that he could count upon 
popularity while he lasted. Mrs. Billingham was as deaf as 
a dumbbell and needed an eyesight specialist. And in 
her function she was popular also. 

“Well, old man, just for friendship- 
turn—I’ll act as your butler to-night.”’ 

Chilton fell upon Beldon’s neck. ‘Saved!’ was all he 
could articulate. In an hour they were in Chilton’s limou- 
sine, and in two hours they drew up at Gaymead. 

It was agreed that Beldon was to familiarize himself 
with his duty and keep out of sight until it was time to 


-I owe you a good 


serve. 
‘Beldon was a gay-spirited fellow, and rather enjoyed 
the prospect. Even if he should be recognized, what was 
it but a lark? He heard a single motor approach, and 
afterward, for a time, there were muffled sounds of conver- 
sation in which, apparently, but two persons were engaged. 
Finally a bell advised him that he was expected to begin 
his semi-public duty as a butler. 

Beldon made his way to the dining-room with a tureen 
of soup ina preliminary manner that would have excited 
envy in the breast of every soul in a convention of butlers. 

A glance at the persons at table as he entered, associ- 
ated with a projecting piece of furniture that a butler 
familiar with the place would have noted, brought what in 
all well-regulated households is regarded as a catastrophe. 
The soup ruined the dress of Chilton’s guest. - 

And Chilton’s guest was Mrs. Beldon. 


Egg View Notes 
NE of Tink Nitz’s big-city cousins, who is a dentist, 
has written that he’s coming here fora visit. Tink’s 
dog will show his teeth. 

Corny Paine nearly bagged a wild Moon Lake goose, 
Friday morning, with his double-barreled, muzzle-loading 
gun, which shot loud enough, but not far enough. 

While Myrt Spoor was quite busily engaged in getting 
ready to buy something in Bill Waite’s grocery Tuesday 
evening, Dow Ludlum entered, and made her very mad by 
walking on her feet. He quickly apologized, and said he’d 
go round, next time. 

Lem Bushnell, 
Suspicion all strangers, 
disguise. 

Ote Gimber is quite busy erecting his horse a new 
stall out of sheet iron, it not being very palatable. 

The heavy rain storm of Tuesday morning filled Sherm 





is beginning to openly 
whiskers, of being in 


our marshal, 
without 







Spoor’s cellar half full of water. Quite a crowd went over to see 
how it looked with something in it. 

Witt Larcom, who continues to think up and write moving 
picture plays, has arranged to stimulate his imagination a great 
deal, by wearing smoked-glass spectacles while working on the 
fire scenes. 

Tink Nitz wishes a whole lot that he was built more like a watch, 
because it can keep right on with its work, even while lying down. 

Corny Paine very quickly let go of a sneaky pole-cat in his 
chicken coop late Wednesday night, when he snuck up in the dark, 
reached through a hole, and seized what he thought was Truman 
Bilge’s whiskers. —Leslie Van Every. 


Overlooked It 
The Thin Man—For example—you remember the fight be- 
tween David and Goliath? 
The Fat Man—I saw some of the headlines 
never read the sporting news in the papers. 
——— 


about it, but I 


woman is sorry she married a man she is sure to 


When a 


regret that she had such a hard time getting him. 
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AND IT TOOK HER TWO HOURS TO DRESS! 








Taking No Risks 
She—How deep is it? 
He—Only ’bout up to my chin. 








The new maid—If you please, Mum, these 
flowers come for you w’en you was out, an’ 
I put ’em in water. 

The mistress—Good heavens, girl! What 
have you done? Why, that’s my new hat! 
Sketch (London 











Embarrassing Attentions 
Awkward predicament of young officer, 
just back from the front, on arrival at 
famous store where lady attendants have 
been lately installed.—London Opinion. 


























Fortune-teller—Your friend is at present 
| in a high position and receives more than 
a hundred balls a day. 
Grisette—That is very true. He is an 
. aviator at the front.—Le Rire (Paris). 


Near-sighted old lady (a keen recruiter) 
Now look at that young fellow. A couple of 
months in the Army would make a new 
man of him!—Punch (London). 


She—But which chin?—Syduev Bulletin. 
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The Cavalry Are in the Trenches 


Portrait of a British Charger somewhere 
near the front. —-Bystander (London). 























Help Yourself 


Hans—Call off that dog; my Franz wants 
a drink. 

Jonathan—Taint MY dog. The water’s 
for all of ’em (as can get it).—Cape Times 
(South Africa). 














bw to Increase Your Living Power, Health Promoting 
Power, Mind Power, Will Power and Pleasure Obtaining 


Power To An Unusual Degree Without Inconvenience 
Apparatus, Drugs, Loss of Time or Study 


Through Conscious Evolution 


A GREAT, PRACTICAL AND USEFUL PHILOSOPHY 


The Story of “ Conscious Evolution ”’ 


fact that the human body is built up of 

Monn of cells all resulting from the evolution of one 

oe is in itself interesting, but little more to 

leclaration that health 

the average person. ae further « he ‘ 

» = pleasures 0 of the body depend upon the condition of 
life ai 


each individual! cell compe Is notice 


original cell, 


along con an individual who combines 
istimate scientific kr f the human cell with the 
discovery of the means to insure its health and develop 
unusual energy and potent who by reason of study, ex- 
perience and a certain genius, shows us how without incon- 


vvaience, apparatus, drugs, study or loss of time, we can 
pat unusual health and uncommon life into every one of our 
vast multitude of cells, thu as giving the human body and 
mind the maximum of health, pleasure and power, and do 
: in a very perfect! 1 easy and practical way 

then we are all attenti 


When, however 











A Great Secret of Life 


This is the marvelous secret uncovered in a wonderful 
tle book by Swoboda, a great pioneer in the realm of 
physiological 1¢ complete history of 
PC oescious Evoluti its discoverer will be recorded, 
with all its immense sign! and far-reaching ramifica- 
tions. This brief article car ketch the rough outlines. 





science Se lay tl 





The story of Alois P. Swoboda is one of the romances of 
history. As the di erer of the origin and nature 
" and of a sc jentifi 
ner that has operate 1 
ind cases, Swoboda 





ys governing cor I 
stem for applying thos« 
successfully in over tw 





weupies a peculiar niche in earth's hall of fame. He did 
not merely write a great paint a 2 ings picture, invent 
some useful device, or win attle. His fame 
is built on a far more ition. He is the 





apostle « f the greater, 
ly re-creates men and 

women; he makes them 1 capable, and happy 
than they were before. He advances them a tremendous 
way along the line of 1 opment. The man him- 
seli—as well as his of enthusiastic clients—is a most 
convincing example ffectiveness of his method 
He has revolutionized ethods of energizing the body 
and mind 


The Swoboda System of Con- 
scious Evolution Based on 
a Knowledge of all 


wizard of the humz bod 
the successful life. Swot 














° 
Sciences 

Swoboda fairly radi: vitality, his whole being pulsating 

with unusual life and energy And his mind is even more 

alert and active than his bod he is tireless He discourses 


with learned fluency on the science of ‘*‘ Conscious Evolution,’ 
which embraces all other rences, entering with equal ease 
and facility on any pha of this all-important subject. 
Start him on his particu pecialty—-the development of 
human powers—and he pours out a veritable flood of illumi- 
nating exposition. Earnest and vehement, he rises to elo- 
quence as he unfolds in his masterful mz unner the magnificent 

bilities of man under the guidance of “conscious ene Tgy. 
fou are impressed with the fact that you are in the presence 
of a remarkable person: ty, a superior product of the 
Swoboda system of body I pe rsonality building. Swoboda 
embodies in his own st uper r-de veloped person the best proof 
of the correctness of his theories and of the success of his 

“Conscious Evolution.”’ ° 














The Aim of Conscious Evolution 
is Better Minds, Better Bodies, 


Better Health and More 
Intense Pleasures 


Mr. Swoboda must not be classed with ordinary physi- 
Physicians, faddists or with those whose aim is 


By DONALD RICHARDSON 


merely the development of muscle. Neither his philosophy 
nor his science is confined to suc h narrow limits. Swoboda's 
plan comprehends the complete development of the human 
being, —increase of internal force, more body power, more 
brain power, mind power, and, in fact, greater capacity to 
live and enjoy in every way. He is primarily interested in 
those influences which make for a fuller and more potent 


life 





One cannot remain long in the presence of Swoboda 
without realizing that he is mentally and physically a supe i 
man. He makes you feel that you are only partially well 
and vigorous and ambitious, only partially developed, that, 
in short, you are only half as alive as you: must be if you 
wish to enjoy to the full the benefits of living,—that you are 
leading an inferior life. No one can read his book without 
becoming conscious of his wonderful power and personality 








Swoboda is a Man Who is Cen- 
turies in Advance of 
His Time 
His discovery of conscious evolution i 


importance. But its scientific and succs 
more wonderful still. 


elf of epochal 
application is 





The feat of Franklin in drawing the electric spark from 
the clouds was a wonder of the time. Yet it took a hundred 
years to master the secret of that electric —— and harness 
the giant force of electricity to the uses mankir Swe 
boda not only discovered the marvelous secret and princi 
of Conscious Evolution, but applies it to indivi jual 
results that are int - ule able. Swoboda might, inde¢ 
called a specialist for the human race. 











A single electric spark is of little importance But 
tensify that spark and — it a billionfold, and you 
have the power, the heat and the dazzling lights of a great 
city So with our cells, says Swoboda. Quicken one, and 
it makes little difference. But energize and intensify 
them all, and you have a “‘live-wire’’ human being, with 
mental and physical potency plus!—the Swoboda kind of 
body and mind. 











What would happen to a business man who allowed half 
of his workmen to idle away at their machines, not onl, 
losing their own time and effort but interfering with the 





producing power of the rest of the force? Yet that 
actly what the average human being does with the workers 
in his physiological factory. You have a most ingenious 
pleasure and power producing machine in your possessior 
the machine that means health or weakness, pleasure, happi- 
ness, success, or failure, and yet, you allow it to practically 
run itself or erroneou sly believe that when this machine is 
ready to completely crumble that some physiciz an posses 

the mz agic power of restoring your health and life throug gh 
the use of a drug. Far from securing health and pleasure, 
however, this resort to and belief in extraneous assistance, 
really encourages physical and mental decay, because it 
weakens by non-use and neglect. the body's natural resources, 
power and means of recuperation. 


The Human Body is a ‘‘War 


Machine ’’ 


The commander who goes into battle with an incapable 
army is handicapped at the start. The man who goes into 
the battle of life with his physiological forces far below par 
is foredoomed to at least partial failure. The great bulk of 
us are hardly drawing on our tremendous stores of energy 

and vitality. We are letting our cells grow stale and slug- 
gish. Our human machine should be running in perfect con- 
dition in order that we may get the most out of it—before 
we can enjoy its full powers in complete and rounded fashion. 
Strengthen the vitality of these cells and you not only make 
the body more alive but the brain more susceptible to new 
ideas from without, as well as greatly increase its own power 
to generate ideas. Many a man is getting a great deal of 


pleasure out of his mind but nothing out of his body. 


and Its Discoverer 


Ponce de Leon’s fountain of youth died with 
him. Your fountain of youth will die with you. 
Each man’s fountain of youth is within himself. 
Through Conscious Evolution only can you drink 
to the full of the fountain of youth. 


Swoboda demonstrates that no matter how old we may be 
we can through the conscious use of the principles of Evolu- 
tion make ourselves full-powered dynamos, with every part 
and wheel and power-belt thoroughly in trim, working 
smoothly and at maximum capacity,—100 per cent. efficient 


If you believe you have developed to the highest degre¢ 
your vitality, energy and powers of living and enjoying, 
you are, according to the Swoboda Standard, indeed mistaken 
Conscious Evolution can lead you to a new and even greater 
realization of health, energy and pleasure. 


and life are the needs 





More power, energy and will be the 

lvation of the present generation. The problem has al- 
ways been how to get them. Eagerly we try each solution 
offered, swarming like the Athenians after every new thing. 
And yet the means lie right within us, as Swoboda clear); 
demonstrates 






Conscious Ev olution is an antidote to old age in its every 
form and variety of conditions. It scientifically reduces 
excessive blood pre ssure, restores elasticity to arteries and 
turns the dial of physiological time in the direction of youth, 
efficiency, vitality and greater ple asure. 


No one who has energized through Conscious Evolution 
will be subject to indige stion, bowel sluggishness, nervous 
exh brain fag, sleeplessness, nervousness, or any 
functional difficulty of any character. 


istion 





Swoboda Has Written a Won- 
derful Little Book 


book explains the Swoboda System of Conscious 
ution and the human body as it has never been ex- 
plained before. It makes clear Swoboda’s new theory of 
the mind and body. It startles, educates and enlightens. 
It tells how the cells build the bédy and how to organize 
them beyond the point where nature left off, for each one of 
us t will give you a better understanding of yourself 
than you could obtain from a coll lege course; the informatior 
which it imparts cannot be duplicated elsewhere at any 
price. It shows the unlimited possibilities through con- 
scious evolution of the cells; it explains Swoboda's discover- 
ies and what they are doing for thousands of men and 
women of every age and condition. It tells of the Dangers 
and after-effects of Exercise, and Conscious Deep Breathing. 
Swoboda’s book shows how any one may possess unusual 
health and vitality. 














You will cherish this book for having given you the first 
real understanding of your body and mind and for showing 
you how you may be able to attain greater pleasure and in 
every way a superior life. 


Thousands have advanced themselves in every way 
through a better realization and conscious use of the prin- 
ciples of evolution, which Swoboda discovered. It will 7 
new avenues through which you may become successful, 
satisfying your most intense desires. It is not a dry tre vo Po 
on physiology; on the contrary, it tells in a highly inter- 
esting and simple manner just what you need to know, about 
the body and mind and the laws of their evolution. 


Do not fail to take advantage of this opportunity to obtain 
a copy of this book while it is free. Address Alois P. Swo- 
boda,, 1334 Aeolian Bldg., New York City, N. Y. 


Since writing the above the writer has met a man who 
said: ‘Although I have been a close student of the body 
and mind all my life, and am a writer on the subject, Mr. 
Swoboda’s book gave me a deeper conception of the body 
and mind than I have attained from years of study. In- 
tellectual men and women must find his book of great inter- 
est. His theory of the body and mind was entirely new to 
me, and I believe that he is right.” 


—-———- 














DIARY Dec. 23,1820 

I received a fine present 
today from my nephew— 
a case of fine, mellow 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years” 


Has gladdened the hearts 
of its recipients for over a 
century and is still the prime 
favorite among those who rel- 
ish a pure, strengthening rye. 
Always uniform in purity and 
quality. Aged in the wood, 
bottled in bond. 

A. Overholt & Co., Pittsburgh,Pa. 






















A Month 


50 The master 


ous picce of watch 
manufacture—adjusted to 
the second, positiors, tem- 
perature and isochronism. Encas 

at the factory into your choice of 
the exquisite new watch cases, 


19 Jewel 


All sizes for both Burlington 


men and women, The great Burlington Watch sent on 
simple request, Pay at the rate of $2.50 a month. You get the 
watch at the same price even the wholesale jeweler must pay. 


Write Today for Free Watch Book ,..59)2027"3 


of all the newest designs in watches that you have to choose from. Your 
d address on a tcard le enough. Get th 














name an on @ pos: ia otfer while it lasts, 
Dept 2478 Chicage 
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FOR YOUR VACATION— 


cot? BERMUDA 


pose 2 MN AL 
Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists. 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular, 


Twin Screw “‘ Rermudian” 


Safety—Speed—Comfort—Sails Every Wednesday. 
Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y.; Thomas Cook & Son, 
245 Broadway and 561 Sth Ave., or Any Ticket Agent. 


Saisck “ Vuloan ” Ink Pencils 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable 
ink pencils at moderate 


PECs. Order 
waaay? 
















Two 
Sises — 
4\4 and 5'4 Ins. 
Extra Sise—S Inches 
black only) $1.25. 
REE —I\\beral supply of ink with 
retail orders igents Wanted. Big Profits 
J. J. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 



















Wear It A Week 
At Our Expense 


We will send a genuine Helion Jewel set 
in solid for a whole week's free trial. 
Compare it with a diamond, in brilliance, hard- 
ness and beauty. If youcan tell the difference, 
send it back. for New 

Beok, See illustrations of the exquisite 
gems. No obligations. The book is FREE. 


































THE MODERN WOMaAy 


Suffrage Facts and Fancies 


By ANNA 


Men Should Worry 
OR centuries the antique man has with 
pious gratitude prayed in the morning, 
“Thank God, I was not born a woman!” 
Let the war continue long enough and it 
may be the woman who will be praying, 
“Thank God, I was not born a man!” 

Men should worry. It has been their 
world, but if they continue eliminating the 
strong, brave men and leave the wise, good 
women alive it will be woman’s world. 
Simple Arithmetic. 

It is related of an inland South American 
country that the large excess of females has 
raised the value of masculinity; that the 
men are kept in cotton to preserve them. 
But that offers cold consolation to the 
modern man. Modern woman knows the 
weakness of modern man. If it becomes her 
world the latch key passes from him; no 
more running about nights for him. She 
will insist on sharing with him that long 
list of virtues he has so sedulously admired 
in her and omitted in himself. 

To hear men talk about chivalry as a loss 
to be reckoned with in the event of equal 
suffrage, one would infer that men were 
chiefly occupied in placing chairs for women 
to sit in. But to trace through history the 
race life of woman which she began as a 
slave; to mark her struggles for education, 
control of her property and her children, 
and the right to enter the professions, is 
to find men chiefly occupied in placing 
stumbling blocks. 

There is one thing in this world that men 
can’t blame women for, and that is Politics. 
And if you will believe the tales that men 
tell, Politics are rotten. 

“Man,” said our Mark Twain, “is the 
only animal who blushes—or needs to.” 
One would argue that the hour had struck 
for the exercise of this faculty; that having 
failed in politics man would invite the co- 
operation of woman. Not so. He uses his 
own confessed failure as an argument for 
his continued right of exclusive domain. 


What It Is 

war is feminism? It is an aspiration 

for that day to dawn when it will be 
no more necessary to advertise a woman 
speaker as “also a good wife and mother 
and a notable housekeeper” than it is to 
advertise a man lecturer as “a faithful 
husband, a fond father, and a notable heaver 
of wood and snow.” 


Why She Objects 
T isn’t “taxation without representation” 
that puts the keen edge on my protest 
against the injustice of a man-controlled 
government, it is taxation without property. 
I mortgage my house, and, in the form 
of increased interest, the mortgage tax is 


CADOGAN ETZ 





paid by me. The assessors do not ded 
the mortgage from my assessment and =m 
I find myself paying taxes on money ae 
I borrowed because I didn’t have it. ' 
As the iron enters my soul I am able 
understand why the antis recruit 50 " 
cessfully among the rich. I, too, al 
gladly pay an income tax on a million~jj 
I had the million. ; 


An Example 
RUMOR comes from New Jersey of g 
woman seeking nomination in opposi- 
tion to her husband so that, whatever hap- 
pens, the office will remain in the family 

A similar, yet unlike, instance happened 
years ago in Utah when Martha Cannon 
having been put away by her husband as 
a plural and superfluous wife, ran againg 
him for the state senate, and beating him 
became the first woman senator in the coup. 
try. 

He was first also: the first to learn that 
the age-long immunity with which men had 
exploited women no longer protected him 
when the discarded spouse happened to be 
a political equal and the ballot box registered 
the sentiments of women as well as men. 


The Making of a Feminist 
HE other day little Ethel Schutt, aged 
seven, swam the Delaware, 2% miles 
in 31 minutes. Her course against wind and 
tide was followed by a press boat whose oc- 
cupants heralded the achievement to an 
admiring world. 

If the world is not to be woman’s oysteron 
the ground that she is not strong enough to 
open it, a bad start has been made in the 
education of Ethel Schutt. She should 
have been spanked and sent to bed. 4s 
the direct consequence of this applause she 
will go through life attempting other hazards 
held sacred to men’s endeavors, and whe 
she is told that she can’t vote because she 
can’t fight, no one can make her believe it. 


The Making of a Suffragist 
ER anti-suffrage convictions were deep 
and strong. She watched with ds 
dain the marching hosts of women in the 
suffrage parade. Then presently she found 
herself back in her hotel dining room and 
the pleasant, dark-skinned waiter suavely 
saying, in comment on the parade as a 
urgent demand for the vote, “ Well, 1 gues 
we'll have to let you have it.”” She blinked, 
swallowed twice and, lo, a suffragist Ws 
born. 

Some women are born suffragists. Some 
develop slowly into suffragists. Some have 
suffrage convictions thrust upon them by 
being made to realize suddenly that a social 
inferior is a political superior by vit 
of his masculinity. . 
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The American Press Humorists 
American Press Humorists met in 

San Francisco this year, and enjoyed 
Pacific Expositions while incidentally 

- the entertainment furnished 


ending to . 
. by their hosts. In the coast city, as 
oo happened in other cities they have 
It 


de joyous for short periods, they were 
* a and shown the sights until 
or things to eat and scenery. 

eo August 25th the Humorists presented 
3 plaque to the Exposition, J. U. Higgin- 
botham, of the Chicago Herald, making the 
resentation to C. C. Moore, president of 
great show. Then they planted a chest- 
gut tree, but unhappily were not able to 
plan for its nourishment by interring with 
its roots the “chest nuts’ : that always have 
been and always will be in circulation. 
Later the Humorists were Exposition 
guests at a luncheon, at which M. H. de 
Young of the San Francisco Chronicle, 
responding to a toast, became reminiscent 
as to the Humorists who had been in his 
employ. Among them were Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte. 

After many happy events planned for 


their amusement, the Humorists decided 
to meet in Nashville, Tenn., next year, and 
dected Fred W. Schaefer, of San Francisco, 
president ; Howard C. Kegley, of Pomona, 
Cal., vice-president; and Dixon Merritt, of 
Nashville, secretar y-treasurer. Executive 
committee, J. U. Higginbotham, Arthur L. 
Price, R. C. McElravy. 

New York city, through its Merchants’ 
Association, bid for the convention for next 
year, but will have to wait until Nashville 
gets through with the boys. 

The new members elected were Waldemar 
Young, of the San Francisco Chronicle; 
Kenneth C. Beaton, of San Francisco; 
Ralph Parlette, of Chicago; Russell E. 
Smith, of New York; Grant Wallace, of 
San Francisco, and John E. Sanford, of 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

The meeting was too far away to attract 
many eastern members, owing to the time 
involved. Among those present not already 
mentioned were Ted Robinson, retiring 
president, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer; 
William H. Miller, Spokane; J. N. Darling, 
Des Moines Register and Leader; Emmett 
vonway, Sioux City Tribune; E. W. Miller, 
Chicago; John Raper, Cleveland Press; 
Will J. Johnson, Rockford, Ill., Register- 
Gazelle; J. W. Foley; William Donahey, 
Chicago Tribune; A. J. Taylor, Los Angeles 
Times; A. J. Waterhouse; Peter B. Kyne, 
Clyde Westover, George Douglas, and 
Arthur B. Price. 


Rus in Urbe 


When rural reubens come to town 
To get a city look, 
Of course they don’t go home until 
They have their pictures took. 
See? W. J. Lampton 








Many Folks Do 
‘ 
‘Does he borrow trouble?” 
“ ' . » 
Gosh, no! He goes out and buys it. 








**Beer is a 
Benign Tonic 


It deserves the name of hygienic beverage,” 
says Dr. Gouraud, a famous food specialist. 


















Food specialists the world over agree that 
pure beer stimulates the appetite in a nat- 
ural way. 


Drink Schlitz 
In Brown Bottles 


and you have beer pure and wholesome. 

‘ The Brown Bottle keeps out the light and 
protects its purity from the brewery to your 
glass, and iight spoils even pure beer. 
























That’s why the Brown Bottle 1s recom. 
mended and the light bottle condemned as 
a container for beer. 












See that crown is 
branded “Schlitz” 







Order a case today 


The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
APER WAREHOUSE 
Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouses: 
20 Beekman Street,.New York, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 
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WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and “How to Get 
Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., Patent Attor- 
neys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 


LA@ORDS 


20% DOWN 10% A MONTH 


The most beautiful Diamonds are the Blue-white, especially 
if absolutely ect. LYON DIAMONDS are Ist Quality, Blue-white. A certificate 
furnished every Diamond guaranteeing its value and iding for exchange at full pur- 
chase price. Goods sent prepaid for inati te for Catalog No 5 


J.M. LYON & CO., cvsiess, 71-73 = St, NEW YORK. 
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10 per cent DISCOUNT FOR CASH 















Fire Prevention 










ore otal at —— 
or Safety’s Sake—Dem 


ARBONA 


Cl i i | 
eaning Fluid | 
Removes Grease Spots Instantly 
Cleans all materials without Injury to fabric or color. 


Silk, Satin, Lace, Wool, Cashmere, Cotton, Velour, Felt, 
Velvet, Madras, Net, Lisle, Flannel, Serge, Gauze, Chiffon. 





W hite Kid Gloves Coats, Cloaks Cloth Uppers 
Silk and Satin Slippers Neckties Furs 
Neckwear Coat Collars Blankets 
Feathers Furaiture Covers Veils 

Dresses Portieres Hosiery 
Parasols Tapestries Lingerie 
Wraps Rugs Jabots 

Overs Capes Carpets Typewriters 
kibbons Piano Keys Auto-Apparel 


1Se, 25e, $0c, $1 Size Bottles, All Drug Stores. 





To enjoy real Autumn delights there is —o—> 











E nothing better than good old 


Nourishing 


foul 


It will make you responsive 
to every thrill and fill you 
with the glow of health that 
reaches 100 plus. 
Tunes up Home Sweet Home to 
concert pitch. 
In bottles and splits. All Good Dealers 


Use This Chest 
























A Piedmont Southern 
Red Cedar Chest protects furs 
snd woolens from meths, mice, dust and 
damp. Finest Xmas, wedding or graduation 

gift. 16 days free trial. Low reduced prices 

if you decide to kee} the Chest. Freight pre- 
paid by us. Write for handsome 64-page illustrated catalog. Postpaid free 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Oo., Dept. 48, Statesville, N.C. 








Free Trial 












now buys a dazzling Lachnite Gem. Their 
brilliance is eternal—they stand fire and acid 
tes: cut glass like diamonds. 


ta 
thirti. much. 





Yarns of the Ball Players 


By ED A. GOEWEY 





Nap Lajoie, Philadelphia American League 
HE rookies surely are a source of 

splendid entertainment in balldom,” 
remarked Nap Lajoie, the Athletics’ second 
baseman, who has been a star in the big 
show almost as long as the present-day 
fan can remember. “I remember the case 
of a catcher who joined the Chicago club. 
He came from a poor family in a small New 
England town and never had eaten a dollar 
meal in his life before he became a profes- 
sional ball tosser. On the second trip with 
his team he and his fellow players were 
quartered in one of the best hotels in Boston. 
The rooms were magnificent. Each sleep- 
ing room had an alcove and a separate 
dressing room, all splendidly furnished. 
However, we had scarcely settled down 
when the catcher went to the manager 
with a kick. 

“*VYou’ve got to change my room,’ he 
said, ‘I won’t stand for it.’ 

“*What’s the trouble? 
enough for you?’ 

“*Well,’ he blustered, ‘both of the other 
catchers have rooms with pianos in them, 
and there isn’t any in mine. I won’t stand 
for you playing favorites that way.’ 

“Here’s one I heard about some Pirate 
recruits who were made to feel foolish while 
training at West Baden about four years 
ago. A couple of these embryo ball tossers 
were bragging about their speed and dis- 
cussing how long they would have to be in 
the big show before they made Ty Cobb 
hustle to retain his laurels. On the end of 
the players’ bench sat a stocky, little, middle- 
aged man, plainly dressed and with a large 
quid of tobacco bulging in his left cheek. 

“*They don’t run bases to-day like they 
used to,’ cut in the stranger. 

“The bushers glowered at the interloper 
and endeavored to freeze him with their 
frowns, but he refused to be silenced and 
spoke with a show of authority on several 
other things pertaining to the National 
pastime. 

“Finally one of the rookies could stand it 
no longer, and sarcastically inquired, ‘Aw, 
where did you ever play ball, that you’ve 
got so much to say?’ 

“*Why I’ve had some little experience,’ 
replied the strange bench warmer. ‘I stole 
115 bases in 1891 when I was with the Phil- 
My nante is Bill Hamilton.’” 


Isn’t it good 


lies. 











The Wrong Man 
LAWYER, who had to attend , 
Chicago next day, before retir; 
the night asked the telephone operat 
him at four o’clock that he mj any; 
ri at he might catch thp 
4:20 a. m. train on the Illinois Central 
Springfield. Accordingly four O'clock . 
and the operator rememl 
was so drowsy as to err me = Me: but 
instead of the lawyer rang the ay 
Jones. After she had strained the hig 
= — the minister rolled out otha 
and somnambulated to the 
said: " telephone and 

“Hello! What do you want?” 
tied. is four now,” the operator Politely re. 

“A funeral?” questioned the minister 

“You misunderstand me,” answered the 
central. ; 

“Miss Stanley,” the reverend Bentleman 
repeated. 

“No, that isn’t what I said.” exclaimed 
the girl becoming frustrated. 

“Not quite dead?” echoed the minister i 
excited tones. 

“You are quite a dunce,” retumed the 
operator fiercely. 

“Me, come at once?” queried the som. 
nambulist. 

At this the temper of the operator escaped 
all bounds, and she shouted, “ You old fog), 
wake up; or else go to bed and hold your 
tongue.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed the minis 
awaking, “what can this all mean?” and he 
hung up the receiver. 

“Yes,” snapped the girl 
“That’s just like a lawyer!” 

Those Exclusive Early Families 

In the Apri! issue we printed the poem 
read by Dr. Samuel C. Bushnell at th 
dinner of the Harvard Alumni of Waterbuy 
and the verses written in retort by Den 
Jones of Yale. Dr. Bushnell’s lines were: 


to herself 


I come from good old Boston, 
The home of the bean and the cod, 
Where Cabots speak only to Lowells, 
And the Lowells speak only to God. 
Dean Jones’s counter was: 
Here’s to the town of New Haven, 
The home of the truth and the light, 
Where God speaks to Jones, 
In the very same tones ? 
That he uses with Hadley and Dwight. 

A correspondent from Bronxville, New 
York, who in the course of his letter taks 
occasion to write some very pleasant words 
about The Bookman, offers this as the 
authentic version of the lines read by Dt 
Bushnell: 

I am from Massachusetts, 
The land of the sacred cod, 
Where the Adamses snub the Abbotts 
And the Cabots walk with God. 
—The Bookman. 


Suffering Terribly—‘ My wife got! 
cold the other day and she is suflenng 
terribly,” said the fat man. 

“That so?” inquired the 
“What is it, pneumonia?” 

“No, it is nothing serious.” . 

“Then why is she suffering so much’ 

“She is so hoarse that she can’t talk” 
Cincinnati Enquirer. 


thin mab. 
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Everybody Works but Mother 

T WAS an exceedingly chilly morning, although early in the autumn, 

opeprr-r! b-r-r-r-r!”” Mrs. Brown—that’s mother—quickly subdued 
the noise of the alarm clock in a bed quilt, and rose at once, while father 

od was terribly tired, but she didn’t have time to think about 

+ She went down to the kitchen and fumbled around in the dark for 
os found one and lit the fire, which had been laid the night before. 
~ che went up stairs to dress. ae 

After dressing, she shook father, calling: “Rob, it’s time to get up! 

“All right,” answered father, sleepily, and turned over for another nap. 

Going down again to the kitchen, mother mended the fire and soon the 
ham was frying in the pan with eggs she had brought in from the store 
just around the corner. Then she spread the cloth and placed the dishes on 
the table. ; : 

Again she climbed the stairs, and again she called: *R-o-b, R-o-b, get 
up! Breakfast is ready. It’s six o’clock, and you'll be late to work! 

Then she put her head into another door, and called: “Willie, it’s time 
to get up! William, do you hear?” , a 

She made four breakfasts that morning—father’s, William’s, Kathryn’s 
and the children’s. 

Then the school bell rang, and mother discovered that Gertrude had 
not put on the clean dress that had been laid out for her, and she had to 
be hustled into it at once. And five-year-old Tommy, when he was all 
dressed for the kindergarten, went out into the street to help little; Mamy 
Smith make mud pies, and so had to be dressed over again. 

Following this, Kathryn called down from up stairs: “Mamma, 
where is my pink bow? I can’t find it.” Mother hurried upstairs, breath- 
ing hard from the climb, and into Kathryn’s room. She opened two or 
three drawers. “Here it is,” she said, “just where you left it last night.” 

Then mother washed dishes, and dried them. She had thought of 
asking Kathryn to dry them, but remembering that Kathryn was the 
only one of the family who had talent, sent her, instead, to her music 
lesson. After making the beds, mother had to tidy up the front room, 
for Kathryn’s beau was, coming that night, and then Willie’s clothes had 
to be assembled together and sent to the cleaner, and the laundry made 
ready for the laundry man. 

There was a knock at the door. It was the city directory man. “Robert 
Brown, carpenter,” he wrote. “William Brown, clerk. Mrs. Martha 
Brown, no occupation.” —Marie Hodalski. 


b 


From a Sinner’s Diary 


OTHER—A lifer in the Prison Duty. 
Waste—Working for the other pig instead of yourself. As per 
throwing pie in the swill. 

Love—That delirium that makes the discovery—with her—of a 
few-years-old birds’ nest, and the going to see how it changes from 
week to week, more marvelous than the Grand Canyon—without her. 

Truth—The worst thing, for all concerned, that can be let loose. Never 
commit it. Lie with your last dying effort. Lying inflates Life’s tires 
and makes running and riding easy. Fact punctures em; makes ’em 
pound along on the rims. 

Prairie—Hot or windy, or cold and windy. 


This doing to others as you would they should 
Is most always different from what they would. 


If you can’t be rich the next best thing is to feel you are. Just as next 
to being lucky is being worthy. , 

So you don’t know what todo. All right. Go ahead and do it. 

The poetry of War is some mother’s noble son cold in death. 

As for me, I always get more cream away than at home. 

I’m breaking in a pair of yellow slippers. 

“Bring your music! Bring your music!” 
before my time. : 

I know a woman who makes her second man keep the first one’s grave 
slicked up. So you see it’s not all of life to live, nor all of death to die. 

—Lynette Freemire. 


That yelp has made me old 


Look Out for the Paint 


Jinks—How did you get that paint on your trousers? 
Spinks—I didn’t. I got the trousers on the paint when I sat down. 
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No. 3—BOTTLING 


Automatically bottled 

in Scotland in brand 

new sterilized bottles 

blown in their own 

Glass Factories. Every 

detail in the prepar- 
ation of 


BLACK & WHITE 


Scotch Whisky 


is scrupulously performed 
by the Distillers 
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The Highest Standard 
of Quality 




















Youcan’t sell your drawings 
unless they are technically correct 


and you can only acquire this technique 


under skilful guidance. 


only be had through 


natural ability. 


utation. 


incomes from their art. 
number of students will be 
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write at once. 


instruction. 
cannot become a skilled artist 


In comic art particularly, the clever car- 
icature depends altogether on a proper 
understanding of what to emphasize and 
what to omit, and this knowledge can 


You 


without 


instruction any more than you could be 
a finished musician and play only by 
ear. Men are born with genius, but art 
is the practical and skilful application of 


We send you this instruction by mail 
and your individual training comes under 
— the personal direction of Mr. Grant E. 
—<———— Hamilton, an artist of international rep- 


This school has been established eleven 
years and has developed many first-class 
illustrators who are now earning good 
Only a_ limited 


taken, so 


Send five two-cent stamps 


for handsome booklet and repiy. 


Studio of Pictorial Art, Inc. (* 
East 


19th Street, New 


stablished ) 
1903 


York 
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Hitting the trail and taking the reader along 
with him, through the country of adventurous 
romance, is the best thing Zane Grey does. 
And he’s done it again most emphatically. 
For here is a remarkable tale for any one, 
whether or not he ever heard of Z. G.; and for 
any one who read “ Riders of the Purple Sage” 
here is the outcome of some of the stirring in- 
cidents in that popular novel. 

$1.35 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


HOTEL LENOX 


North St., at Delaware Ave., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 




















An ideal Hotel for tourists, motor parties and all who 


appreciate a quiet, select hotel with beautiful sur- 
roundings. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Room with Privilege of Bath 

For one person- - - - - - = = = = = $1.50 per day 
For two persons - - - - - ---*- = 

Room with Private Bath 
For one, - - - $2.00, $2.50, $3.00 or $3.50 per day 
For two, - - - $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 or $5.00 per day 


Complimentary “Guide of Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls” and complete information on request. 


Cc. A. MINER, Manager. 


SNORING STOPPED wouks 


You can now sleep with your mouth closed. 
A patented, solid gold plated device ‘Don't Snore” (approved 
by physicians) prevents snoring and enables you to breathe 
normally through your nose. Mouth breathing causes colds, 
irritates the throat, aggravates catarrh. Sent under plain 
cover, postpaid, $3.00. Money refunded if you are not en- 
tirely satisfied. Explanatory booklet on request and with your 
order Thousands are now in successful use. Order today 


Thos. B. Morton Co., Inc., 801 Starks Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Bo QI iin 
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Newspapers, Etc. 


2.00 per day | 





Earn Big Money | 


All Branches of Art Taught RY MAIL orLocalClasses 
Write for illustrated booklet, terms and list of successful pupils 
ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 2124 Flatiron Bidg., N.Y. 


“MADE AT KEY WEST~— 


FUNABOUT FORDS 


iia: A regular book of side splitting funniest 
stories and poems about Ford Autos. 64 pages, 
board cover, 2 colors. Only 25c prepaid. 

THE HOWELL CO., 608 S. Dearborn St., Dept. (2476, Chicago 

















Stories 


Those Who Won’t Hear—A certain 
young man of Columbus who is so hard 
of hearing that he ofttimes carries a little 
dictagraph instrument with him to help 
him follow the conversation of his friends, 
was among some of his rural relatives last 
week. There happened to be a farmer in 
the vicinity who had not heard a word for 
years. The Columbus man was introduced 
to him and referred to his little instrument 
which helped deaf persons, and offered to 
demonstrate it to him. 

“T can’t hear through those things. I 
have tried them all and none of them are 
any good,” he said. 

“Put this up to your ear and try it, any- 
how,” suggested the visitor. The farmer 
hesitated a while and then put one end of 
the instrument to his ear. To the surprise 
of the Columbus man the deaf farmer replied, 
when asked in a tone hardly above a whis- 
per, “Can you hear what I say?” 

“Nope, I can’t hear a_ word. 
things don’t do me any good.” 

“Would you acknowledge it if they would 
help you?”’ was then asked him in a still 
lower tone of voice, and the answer came 
back promptly: “Certainly I would, but 
I can’t hear a word you say.” 

The Columbus man put the instrument 
back in his pocket and said to his rural 
friend, ‘A hopeless case.”—Columbus Dis- 
patch. 


These 


Made a Difference—The conversation 
in the lobby of a hotel the other evening 
turned to bargains. 

Recently a man went to a big city board- 
ing house to secure accommodations for a 
friend from his home town, and was shown 
through the place by the landlady. 

“There is an excellent room on the second 
floor that I can let him have at a reduced 
rate,”’ said the landlady, as some difficulty 
was encountered in making a choice. “It is 
right next to the room of a lady who is 
constantly playing the piano.” 

“That will be just the thing!” eagerly 
responded the other. “My friend won't 
mind the noise a bit. He is quite deaf, 
you know.” 

“Um,” thoughtfully mused the landlady. 
“Tn that case I suppose I must charge him 
the full rate.”"—Philadel phia Telegraph. 


A Cleveland party went out automobiling 
the other night and had an unpleasant mis- 
hap. It occurred on the Euclid road not 
far from Willoughby. A four-footed creature 
of intensified odor got in the way of the car. 
Nobody in the auto noticed the impact, but 
everybody noticed the appalling result. 

The man who drove the car told a friend 
about it the next day. 

“Terrible,” the friend agreed. ‘I suppose 
you all had to change your clothes?” 

“Change our clothes!” snorted the chief 
victim. ‘Why, we even had to change our 
tires!” —Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


There Was a Doubt—Here is a little 
story that was told by Congressman Wil- 
liam H. Murray, of Oklahoma, in gently 
throwing the harpoon into a lawyer friend: 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its poey has made it famous" 
50c the case of six glass stopvered bottles. (ADVT.) 
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One afternoon a stranger debarked 
a train at a hustling town in the Ww 
headed up the street. Finally he ae 
wa that looked like a native. =" 

“Pardon me,” said the str : 
the likely looking party. “Assen nl : 
dent of this town?” eon 
“Yes, sir,” was the ready rejoi 
other. ‘Been here something like a . the 
What can I do for you?” it 

“T am looking for a crimina 
responded the stranger. 
here?” 

“Well,” reflectively answered the natiy 
“we think we have, but we can’t prove -. 
on him.’’—Philadel phia Telegram. : 


1 lawyer.” 
“Have ven cae 


Mystery of a Dog—The Newlyweds oy 
in Crescent Hill are wondering if Rex is 
thief or a detective. . 

Rex is a dog. a white, woolly dog, who 1: 
minutes after having his bath looks as if he 
hadn’t had a bath for a week. Rex is not 
hunter. He doesn’t know what game looks 
like. He doesn’t even chase cats. He jg 
afraid of other dogs. He is so tractable 
that he makes friends with anybody who 
pays him the slightest attention. He would 
be on terms of intimacy with a burglar in 
two minutes. 

So it can be seen that Rex’s owners had 
good reason for thinking him good for 
nothing, even if they did love him. Now 
they are wondering whether he is worse 
than good for nothing or a valuable retriever, 

A few weeks ago Mrs. Newlywed lost a 
purse containing $16 in cash. A long search 
failed to reveal it, and it was given up for 
lost. 

Last Sunday Rex walked into the house 
with something in his mouth. He laid his 
quarry on the floor. It was the purse and 
the $16 were intact. 

Now the question at the home of the 
Newlyweds is: Did Rex play detective and 
find that money for its legitimate owners, 
or did he return it after carrying it away 
himself? Rex’s real character promises to 
remain a mystery for a long time.—Louis- 
ville Times. 


Fable of a Fairy—Once upon a time 
there was a good little girl. 

And this good little girl asked her mother 
if she could go and play in the woods, and 
her mother said yes. 

So she went to play in the woods. 

And she was walking along and walking 
along, and what do you think she met? 
A fairy! And she was awfully surprised to 
meet a fairy, so she said to the fairy: 

“Where do you come from?” 

And the fairy said: 

“This is where I live.” 

And the little girl said: : 

“T never heard about any fairies living m 
these woods.”’ 

And the fairy said: 

“No, because nobody ever saw me here 
before. But you are a good little girl, so Ilet 
you see me.” 

And the good little girl said: 

“How do you manage to be seen by 20 
body, even though they walk right past you 
every day?” 

And the fairy said: 

“T lend them money.”—London Answes. 














passing the Mustard 


Study —Grubbs—Are you going in for 

-. summer? 

gol ts No “indeed; I have got beyond 
int. This summer I am making a 

that i study of Roman, Greek = 
: fanity. —Richmond Times Dis- 

Egyptian pro 

puuh. 

Minded—“ What do you think 
of the acoustics, Mrs. Nurich?” whispered 
be ont mix in them religious squab- 

. Let everybody worship in their own 
je I say." —Buffalo Express. 


The Riddle—The sphinx propounded a 


iddle. 

_* many girls would swim out beyond 
the danger line if the lifeguard was a 
woman?” she asked.—Vew York Sun. 


Noncommittal—She—Do you believe 
in church lotteries? 
He-Well, I was married in church.— 


Philadelphia Ledger. 





Everything Shooting—‘ Allow me to 
introduce Mr. McKanical, inventot of the 
letter-chute.” 

“Glad to know you. But why do you 
inventors spend all your genius inventing 
war engines?” —New York Evening Mail. 


His Error—“I think I made a mistake 
in arguing the question of expense with my 
wile.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“She wanted an automobile, and I in- 
advertently told her that I couldn’t afford 


il. 

“Well?” 
“Now she wants it worse than before.” 
—Detroit Free Press. 


Same Delightful Game—“ Everything 
has got to be improved right along to go 
these days.” 

“Not at all. Take love-making. There 
hasn't been any improvement for years and 
yet it goes great.”—Pittsburgh Post. 


A Total Abstainer—“Isn’t your wife, 
sit, a little addicted to loquacity?” 

“Of course not, doctor! My wife never 
touches a drop of anything strong.”— 
Baltimore American. 


Father Defines—“ Father, what’s super- 
fuity?” : 
“The words, ‘Please deposi ’ 

, as posit promptly 
on the back of a check.” —New York Sun. 


He Didn’t Care—« When you didn’t 





have your fare did the conductor make you 
get off and walk?” 

Only get off. He didn’t care whether I 
walked or sat down.”—7 opeka Journal. 


Hadn't Seen the Story—An esteemed 

ang visited a country community, and 
taking dinner at the village inn a 

heavy thundershower began to fall. 

Gee!” remarked the esteemed citizen, 








77 epi driving rain. “It looks like 
Like the flood?” wonderingly responded 
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HOW EFFICIENT ARE YOU? 


How much would it be worth to you to be twice as efficient as you are NOW? 
This is not a correspondence course—you get it all at once—for immediate use in 


THE HOW BOOK 


Size 8 inches by 5% Inches 
Ful! Flexible Morocco Binding—480 Pages—Full Page Illustrations—Complete Index 
EVERY ITEM INSTANTLY ACCESSIBLE 
BE AN EFFICIENT MAN—WHATEVER YOUR CALLING 


The How Book is more than a veritable mine of information. Jt furnishes practical working directions covering the require- 
ments of all sorts and conditions of life. It tells the Business Man, Miner, Prospector, House Worker, Farmer, 


Ranchman, Mechanic, Subu’ ban Dweller 


How to Do, Learn, Know 
a thousand and one things 


Worth Doing, Learning, Knowing 


No other compilation published to-day presents in a single volume so many P 
fleld of human endeavor. In many instances the practical suggestions and he 
appeared in print. 

A Few ‘*Hows’”’ of General Interest—io give an idea of its scope. : - 

How to Choose a Career—Speak in Public—Write a Moving Picture Play—Make a Will—Organ‘ze and Conduct a Public Meet- 
ing—Frame a Resolution—How to Propose a Toast, with a List of Toasts Appropriate for All Occasions— How to Detect Counterfeit 
Bills—Save Money—Tell the Stars—and many others equally as valuable and interesting. 
**Hows”’ for the Business Man—just fo illustrate. : . 

How to Form a Partnership-—Obtain a Trademark—Write an Advertisement—Trim Show W indows with Show W indow c olor 
Chart—Form a Corporation— Make Money—Use the Parcel Post— How to Arbitrate a Dispute—Get a Patent—and lots of similar “Hows.” 
Millions Are Wasted Yearly in American Homes Through Inefficient Management—Stop the Leaks! 

Some little “Hows” that bulk large in the aggregate. How to Practice Household Economy—How to Test the Gas Meter— Burn 
Coal—Manage a Stove or Range—Furnish the Home—Re-upholster Furniture—Test Milk—Preserve Ice— Remove Stains and Spots 
—How to Select Meat, Fish, Poultry—Cook, Carve and Preserve—and hundreds of other directions and suggestions relating to house- 
hold wants and economies 
The *‘How”’ Book Should Be in Every Camp Kit, Summer Home, Farm House 

What to do until the Doctor comes—Emergency Medical and Surgical “Hows” are a feature of the work. 
The Farmer and Ranchman Will Find the ‘‘How’’ Book the Great Question Answerer 
to the problems that daily confront them. It tells among many other things: How to Select Seed—Buy and Care for Stock—Keep 
Poultry—Store Fruits and Vegetables—Care for and Mend Implements—Locate Water— Destroy Insects—Cut Timber, &c, &c. 
To Be Efficient—Keep Well: Eat Wholesome Food—Interest Your- 

self in Sports and Games 

This valuable book shows you How to Select Food with reference to its Nutri- 
tive Qualities—How to Look Young—How to Dance, Play Lawn Tennis, Auction 
Bridge, and take part in all other Outdoor and Indoor amusements, sports and games 


AND THE PRICE? 

Just to keep our name before the reading public during the Summer 
months, to remind them of past services in offers of valuable books at 
greatly reduced prices, and as a foretaste of bargains yet to come, 
the price of this valuable book for immediate acceptance—not the 9 Cc 
price a month, or two weeks hence—BUT NOW—isonly. . . 

— Se Eee EO er ee ee a ae eee 
Brunswick Subscription Co. J. 9-25. 
449 Brunswick Building, New York City 


Enclosed find 98 cents for one copy ‘““The How Book" to be delivered to my 
address, postpaid. 


SEND Onty 


98* 
HE Price NOW 
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ractical suggestions in the diversified 
pful hints offered have never before 
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Vanity Fair is the new magazine which 
is being talked about. Its success is 
increasing like the success of a new 
play; those who see it tell their friends 
about it. 


If you fail to secure a copy from your news- 
dealer (the price is 25 cents) ask him to 
place an order for the next number. But 
don't give up; try some other newsdealer. 
You can hardly afford to miss the October 
number now on sale. 


Tens of thousands of intellectual people 
pick. up Vanity Fair as their first choice 
when looking for something enlivening. Its 
originality immediately attracts; its uncon- 
ventional character, its freshness, its unpre- 
cedented variety. 


VANITY 


Put together the best pages from your 
favorite theatre magazine, your favorite 
sports magazine, your favorite book maga- 
zine, your favorite humor magazine, your 
favorite art magazine, then add flavoring 
from London and sauce from Paris and 
s-asoning from Broadway and Fifth Ave- 
nue, add pages of photographs, sketches 
and portraits, shake well, put on a 
beautiful color cover and you will 

l get a general idea of this most 


o% % . successful of new magazines. 
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Readers of this magazine 
using the coupon below 
can have a six months’ 
“‘trial’’ subscription for 


One Dollar if order is 
sent promptly. 


FAIR 


A magazine which will 
afford delightful antici- 
pation, exciting realiza- 


tion and pleasurable 


recollection. 

















PRESERVE YOUR COPIES OF JUDGE 


ina handsome binder which we offer for $1.50, ex, ress charges collect. This binder will 


last for years, as it is heavily reinforced and it is so arranged that issues can be inserted 


as they are received. Sectional poss allow for expans on. 


A -bound file of JUDGE 


is very appropriate for your library table and a source of pleasure at all times. Address 


Jj UDG 


225 Fifth Avenue, 


E 


New York 














the waitress, to 
addressed. 
“Yes,”’ answered the hotel guest. “y 


whom the remark was 


have certainly rez > 
boat landed on Me be flood, and 
“ ed on | —_ Ararat? 
No, sir,” was the rather surprg 
swer of the little waitress. “J eae ned 
a newspaper for three days.” —pphj _ 
Telegraph. hiladel phi 


how the 


Father Didn’t Notice—“When , 
refused him my hand, papa, did ae. 
down on his knees?” . Bet 

“Well, I didn’t notice just wh via 
Washington Post. ; ere he lit.” 


To Change His Luck—“ Are You goi 
to have a garden this year?” - 

“No,” replied Mr. Growcher. “Tt isn} 
my turn to make a garden. I’m ies te 
keep chickens this year and let my nei hho 
make the garden.”—Boston Globe. = 


Why —Jim—John, why is it that all you 
fat fellows are so good-natured? ’ 
John—We have to be good-natured 
You see we can’t either fight or run 
-y i , n—Ty 
Tattle. = 


How He Avoided It—“So, docty 
you are still single. Ah, I fear that you ar 
somewhat of a woman hater.” - 

“Nay, madam; it is to avoid becomix 
one that I remain a_ bachelor.”—Ve 
York Post. 


Willing to Instruct—“Lady.” gid 
Plodding Pete, “do you want any wood 
chopped?” | 

ot a 

“Well, if you'll gimme my dinner I'll hag f 
around an’ give yer husband an’ yer tro 
grown sons an eloquent discourse on hos 
wrong it is of ’em not to turn in an’ do their 
duty.”—Dallas News. ; 


Grateful Papa—Miss Curley kept: 
private school, and one morning was inte- 
‘ ewing a new pupil. 

“*\ -* does your father do to eam hs 
invisng? = ime teacher asked the little gt 

“Please, ma’am,” was the prompt reply 
“he doesn’t live with us. My mamm 
supports me.”’ . 

“Well, then,” asked the teacher, “hor 
does your mother earn her living?” 

“Why,” replied the little girl, ina 
artless manner, “she gets paid for stayin 
away from father.’’—Argonaut. 


The Voice of Cash— Apropos of ayout 
girl’s rich marriage, Mayor Rockwell said 
a reception in Akron: P 

“QOur girls don’t marry disadvantageous) 
as often as our boys do. In the whirlofloe 
the female doesn’t seem to get as dizy® 
the male. 

“4 pretty girl told me the other day tht 
she was engaged to a very rich landowné 

““Well, well,’ said I, ‘and here we# 
thought you’d marry the eloquent yout 
preacher who took you about so much las 
summer.’ 

‘Phe girl smiled. : 

“*Deeds speak louder than words,’ sh 
said.” Cleveland Leader. 


—_——— 





Sliced Oran tes with a dash of Abbott's Bitters are aPv 
tizing and nealthful Sample of bitters by mat ; 
in stamps. C.W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, 
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Opportunity 


for $4,200.00 per set. 


petition. 


now at a price that is practically 


Our Unique Inaugural Offer a Golden 


The first three sets from the plates from which 
this 22 volume edition of Voltaire was printed sold 
An entire limited edition from 
these same plates sold for $2,520.00 per set. The 
latter price was established after spirited public com- 
These plates have now come under our 
control, through the failure of the publisher, together 
with about 160 bound sets, and approximately the 
same number unbound. We propose to use these 
sets as the means of inaugurating the most remark- 
able selling campaign ever launched for the benefit of 
an intelligent and discriminating reading public. We 
are going to start this sale by offering these few sets 








te 





Sas 


The Only Complete Edition ‘in English 

To most English readers Voltaire has been 
only a great overshadowing name, a tradition 
rather than a living literary force. Of his 
writings, only fragments hitherto have ap- 
peared in English. During the 62 years of 
his literary activity (he died at the ripe age 
of 84) romances, histories, comedies, tragedies, 
essays, flowed unceasingly from his pen. He 
labored indefatigably on his Philosophical 
Dictionary which stands an enduring mon- 
ument to his genius—the most unique, 
amusing, audacious yet restrained, and in- 
structive work in any language. He conducted 
@ voluminous correspondence with the lead- 
ing men and women of his day. His letters 
are the most vivid pen pictures we have of 
the manners and morals of his age. 


To the enterprise of an American publisher, 
English readers the world over are indebted for the 
Herculean labor and enormous expense involved in 
collecting, translating, and presenting in suitable 
dress this enormous amount of material. 

_ This version, the only complete edition of Voltaire 
in English, contains a masterly critique and bio- 
gtaphy of Voltaire by Rt. Hon. John Morley, Vis- 
count Morley of Blackburn, and an introduction by 
Oliver H. G. Leigh. The translations are by William 
F. Fleming. 

The mechanical work is a marvel even in this 





Marvelous age.’ 


- ’ e 
“The Literary Event of the Century” 


“Between two servants of Humanity, who appeared eighteen hundred 
years apart, there is a mysterious relation. To unmask imposture; to overthrow 
tyrannies, superstitions; to replace the false by the true; to protect the weak, the 
poor, the suffering—that was the war of Jesus Christ! And who waged that 
war? It was Voltaire. 


“Let us say it with a sentiment of profound respect; Jesus wept; Voltaire 
smiled. Of that divine tear and of that human smile is composed the sweetness 
of the present civilization.” —-VICTOR HUGO. 


Thus did Victor Hugo, the loftiest intellect of the nineteenth century, emphasize 
Humanity’s debt to Voltaire—the most remarkable literary genius the world has ever seen. 

Historian, sage, satirist, wit, philosopher, dramatist, poet, essayist, teller of Boc- 
caccio-Chauceresque tales ridiculing the superstitions of his day, champion of mental 
liberty and foe of intolerance, Voltaire appeals to all classes of the reading public—the 
intellectual and the unlearned. His HISTORIES are more entertaining than the stories 
of most writers of popular fiction. His ROMANCES set one thinking before the smile 
subsides. Every one will admire him for the majestic grandeur of his TRAGEDIES— 
at once the envy and despair of imitators; all will laud the scintillating wit which gems 
his COMEDIES—that makes his EETTERS among the most interesting ever penned. 


Until Voltaire, great epochs were given the names of chiefs of states. Greece 
had her Age of Pericles, Rome her Age of Augustus, but France—the first 
to bestow such an honor on a great writer—named the momentous 
period in her history, the Age of Voltaire. 


But Voltaire was more than a chief of a state—he was a chief of ideas—ideas that 
bore fruit in the French Revolution and in the independence of our own country. Next 
to the French people themselves, no quarter of the globe should be more likely than 
liberty-loving America to receive with popular acclaim this splendid edition of 





The 22 Matchless Volumes 


The titles and subject heads in these 22 volumes 
cover several hundred pages in the Index volume. 
Space does not permit even a partial list. Suf- 
fice it to say that everything Voltaire ever wrote 
is here. The unsurpassable tale of Candide and 
all his other romances and stories, his histories, comedies, 
tragedies, poems, the Philosophical Dictionary, his letters— 
upwards of 14,000 pages of wit, rare philosophy, and entertain- 
ment in EVERY FORM-—a universe of charm for the casual 
reader—an Epicurean feast for the student. Then there are 
the illustrations which cost a small fortune to get together and 
reproduce—copies of quaint and rare old prints, etchings, 
engravings, besides choice photogravures, many hand colored. 
The text is printed on special antique finished paper in large 
clear type with wide margins. Specially designed title peers 
in tint add fo the attractiveness of the volumes, which ate 
bound in English Buckram Cloth with gold tops and head- 
bands. Each volume is 6 x 834 x 1)4 inches. Weight per set 
(boxed) 50 pounds. 





“I Revere My God and I Love Mankind.” 
— Voltaire 











Less Than the Cost of Paper, Printing, and Illustrating 


We believe the time is now ripe for Voltaire, that a 
wide market for his works can be created ultimately 
at a fair price, and that the wide publicity secured for 
this complete edition by the sacrifice of these sets will 
amply justify the adoption of this plan. We know that 
in a few days people all over the country will be talk- 
ing about Voltaire and this sale. . 

But these prices are good only as stated below. This 
means that all orders by mail at these prices must be 
postmarked before midnight of the dates named. 


Every Time the Clock Ticks the Price Goes Up 


As we shall be obliged soon to establish a selling 
price that will yield some return on the capital in- 
vested it will be necessary to keep advancing the 
price until an adequate figure is reached. These 
advances in price will be in accordance with the 
following schedule, subject to such changes as cir- 
cumstances may render necessary. 

The inaugural price-NOW—and until 
midnight October 20th, next, is $22.50, 
f. o. b., New York. 

The price after October 20th, next, 


will be $25.00. 
The price after November 20th, next, 


will be $30.00. 

Notice of further advances in price will appear in 
later announcements. 

Send for your set today. Be sure to get your set 

t the lowest inaugural price. Your fgiends and 

Tthee will all want a set when they see yours. But 
will they be in time to buy their sets at the same price? 

Money will be refunded if the books are not exactiy 
as represented. 


Voltaire—Prince of Entertainers 

» Ashasbeen wellsaid by an eminent critic— ‘‘Voltaire 
stands as an entertainer in a class apart from all others. 
Balzac, Hugo, and his country’s novelists and poets 
bring us draughts from the well in their richly chased 
cups; Voltaire gives us the spring out of which flows an 
exhaustless stream of all that makes fiction alluring, 
poetry beautiful, epigram memorable, common sense 
uncommonly forceful, and courageous truth;speaking 
contagious.” 

In no less felicitous phrasing another authority de- 
clares—‘‘As a historian Voltaire holds a unique 
-—. His histories are as enthralling as his novels. 

n all that he does, he is learned, brilliant and in- 
tense. His volume, ‘The Age of Louis XIV,’ is con- 
ceded to be the only masterful analysis of the grand 
monarch and his environment. His ‘Charles XII’ is 
accepted as the highest and most polished model of 
style and intellectual grasp. 

“The magnificent ‘Dictionaire Philosophique’ 
(as it was called) which takes up five of these vol- 
umes, is a delightful mirror of the mind of the man 
= put the simple word ‘reason’ as paramount to 
all else. 





NOT GOOD AFTER OCTOBER 20—ACT NOW 








BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO., - 9-25 
449 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Enclosed is $2.50 first Payment on the 22-volume set of 

Voltaire to be shipped by “Pabrnt a8 indicated below.” I 


agree to refhit $2.00a month for 10 months 
following receipt of books. 
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Will You Put Aside Your 
PRICE PREJUDICE? 


Will you forget you've always thought a + 
really good cigarette must cost 25 Cents. 


Then we promise you a much better cigar- 
ette than many of the 25 Cent Brands. 


eee , We promise you one of the world’s 
perfect pleasures—the taste of PURE 

Turkish tobaccos, 17 varieties of which 

are used in making MURADS. 


ir I 
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THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 





